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so far as Oriental worships flourished in Greece (outside the
Roman colonies) it must, with very few exceptions, have been as
survivals of the first wave. A partial prosperity returned in the
second century of our era (vol. xi, pp. 555 sqq.\ but it redounded
to the benefit of local spirit and local institutions.
Rome was in a large measure isolated from Hellenistic evolution
until the time when she came to play an important and soon a
predominant part in this Graeco-Oriental world. It was all very
sudden. Foreign merchants increased in numbers, as it were
overnight; slaves came in masses from successful wars; soldiers
spent long years in distant lands and returned to Italy with new
beliefs and practices. The privileged position enjoyed everywhere
by Roman citizens, and even by non-Roman Italians greatly en-
couraged migration (vol. xi, p. 441), and migrants were commonly
exposed to new influences. Expansion and growth were in
process or in prospect down to the end of the second century of our
era. There was no chance of a static equilibrium; even Augustus
could not achieve this, when he used his great skill to remedy the
disintegration which came from wars and civil strife, from the
resulting new wealth and new poverty, and from the new ways and
new scepticism which had entered with such sudden violence.
The concentration of power at Rome caused her conquests to
have domestic repercussions which had no analogy in Macedon,
and the process of change was accelerated by various factors in
the framework of Roman life.
Apart from domestic cult, Rome's worships were the care of
the State, and those of importance were controlled by permanent
boards composed of citizens of the highest rank. While local
parish worships were administered by annual boards of magisfri
consisting of freedmen and slaves, no one other than the n^bik$
and a few paid subordinates had any real function in the worship
of the great gods of the State. Religio and pittas were in the air,
but the Greek schooling of citizens, irrespective of wealth and
standing, in civic religious tradition was absent. Secondly, the
gods were more abstract. Thirdly, the lower orders were apt, when
things were going ill in this world, to think that the community's
relations with the other world must be incorrect, and that
something must be done to restore the pax deorum. The governing
class met the situation by consulting Apollo, whether at Delphi or
more often through the Sibylline Books, and incorporating one
foreign cult after another in the worships of the State- Such cults
were set under the care of the quindecimviri or commission for
foreign worships, and, though fully incorporated in the Roman